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Amusements, 


[r is the part of discretion to learn 
lessons of wisdom wherever we can find 
them. In many ways, by looking upon 
the processes of nature, we can dis- 
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cover hints or examples, worthy of imita- 
tion, even by rational beings. As we 
are now upon the subject of amusements 
let us see how nature may instruct us in 
respect to this. 
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We look around, and notice that the 
young of all animals devote a portion of 
every day toamusement. The calf, the 
lamb, the puppy, the kitten—all have 
their gambols. This proceeds from no 
instruction—no parental injunctions ; it 
is instinct—the mandate of the God who 
made them. 

We find, in children, precisely the 
same instinct—the same mandate. The 
desire of active, lively, animating sport 
—the romp, the laugh, the shout, the 
chase—is as inherent in children, as 
much a craving of their nature, as the 
desire of food. These are as necessary, 
in order to the health, happiness, and 
proper development of children, as are 
fresh air, or pure water. 

Another thing we observe in young 
animals, is that their amusements are 
suitable to their several conditions. The 
wrestling of young dogs is fitting to 
creatures who have often to contend for 

mastery over other animals; the skip- 
ping of lambs, is calculated to qualify 
them to roam over hills, rocks and 
precipices; the nimble tricks of kit- 
tens train them for that dexterity 
which is needful in their pursuits as 
mousers. 

Thus far, then, we are instructed, by 
observing young animals, that amuse- 
ments are necessary, and that these 
should be suited tocircumstances. And 
we may safely apply these observations 
to children They should -all have 
amusements—cheerful-—animating ones. 
They should have sports which take 
them into the open air—which draw 
them over hill and valley—which put 
to the stretch their feet, eyes, ears and 
hands. All their young faculties should 
be roused. 

But, hark ye, masters and misses !— 
don’t take undue advantage of what I 
say—do n’t ask for unreasonable or un- 
suitable amusements. Of these points, 
your parents are the best judges. I say to 


parents—your children need their frolics; 
I say to children—even in your frolics, 
obey your parents. It is said, and truly, 
that “all work and no play makee 
Jack a dull boy.” It may ke added, tha, 
all play and no work keeps Jack always 
a boy. 

As to the girls—they need less train- 
ing than boys ; whether it is that they 
are more discreet, or more heedful, or 
more docile, 1 will not say. Boys re- 
quire line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept—here a little and there a littlhe—or 
rather a good deal. Don’t scowl, my 
lads, and think that old Merry is turning 
preacher. Not a bit of it—and if I say 
that the girls behave better than you do, 
surely you have gallantry enough to 
bear me out. 

But as to the girls—while I would en- 
join suitable amusements—such as are 
adapted to their sex—yet I wish to ask 
one favor in their behalf, of their parents. 
And what do you suppose this may be? 
Thatthey may; generally spend two hours, 
each day of winter, in the open air; and at 
least three, of each day, in other seasons, 
In this way alone can they ensure endur 
ing health and enduring beauty. 


ConTRADICTION.—It was said of a cer- 
tain Englishman, that so great was his 
Jove of contradiction, that when the hour 
of the night and state of the weather were 
announced by the watchman beneath his 
window, he used to get out of bed ani 
raise both his casement and his voice to 
protest against the accuracy of the state- 
ment. 


Butit.—An Irishman remarked to hs 
companion, on observing a lady pass, 
“ Pat, did you ever see as thin a woman 
as that?” “Thin,” replied the other, 
“bathershune, I’ve seen a woman as 
thin as two of her.” 
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All by Themselves. 


Did you ever hear 
a flock of chile lren—hearty, he althy hoi- 
dens—girls and boys—t lack eves and 


GentLte Reaper! 


blue eyes 





when all by themselves, in 
an attic, or a barn, or a school-room ? 
Whew, what a racket! But excuse me, 
reader, if I ask another question. Was 
you ever, of a summer evening, in the 
swamp of a southern climate—as that of 
Okefonoco in Georgia, or one of those 
which border the southern portions of 
the Mississippi ? 

If not—then you have never heard 
ono of the queerest concerts that can be 
listened to. How shall I describe it? 
We may pourtray things to the eye by 
= but we cannot paint sounds. 

o what shall I compare the swamp 
serenade of the tropics? Alas, it is 
without a parallel. The congregated up- 
roar of the poultry yard—roosters crow- 
ing, turkeys gobbling, hens cackling— 

“ Cut-cut-cadaw cut— 
Lay an egg every day, 
And have to go barefoot!” 


Geese cobbling; ducks quacking ; Guinea 
hens yelling; pigs squealing—this, be- 
fore I went to Georgia, I thought some- 
thing—but it is nothing. Re -_ Tr, you 
may have heard the soft serenade ofa 
couple of cats beneath your window, 
sounding all the louder, because of your 
anxiety to get to sleep, and the death- 
like stillness around ; but this is nothing. 
You have heard the shout of a school 
set free—the hubbub of a Lowell fac- 
toryv—the clatter of steamboat paddles— 
the rush of some spit-fire engine and 
its trains upon a railroad track—the 
tearing fire of a militia muster, “all to- 
gether” —which means one after another. 
All this you may have heard. Nay more 
—by an effort of fancy, you may put 
them all tocether, and, worked one into 
another by Marmaduke Multiply’s  ta- 
ble—crossways, and up and down— 
and yet you ‘ea but a faint idea of the 
clangor made by the frogs, alligators, 
whippoorwills, chuck-will’s-widows, and 
other songsters of a southern swamp, 
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when they set up for a real serenade— 
all by themselves. 

We all know that the Italian orches- 
tras undertake to describe storms, tem- 
pests, and battles—shipwrecks, love and 
murder—by music. If one of the opera 
companies will go to Okefonoco—listen 
to the performances there—and come 
back and give us a good imitation, I en- 
gage that they shall make their “ghee 

Mr. Southey undertook to tell about 
the cataract of Lodore, and he attempted 
to convey some notion of the commotion 
of the waters by the gushing of his lines, 
and he succeeded very well; but how 
can any one put the puffing of alligators 
into rhyme? Old Homer, fam told, has 
imitated frogs in Greek—but the thing 
is scarcely possible in English. 

After all I have said, gentle reader, 
I shall not attempt to describe the songs 
of the swamps aforesaid. This I must 
leave to yourself. Supp se that you are 
in Georgia, or Florida, or Louisiana: sup- 
pose thatit is sunset t, of a summer even- 
ing. A sw: ampy thicket is be fore you; 
around are gigantic plants, of a t! ous and 
forms, and gaudy flowers of many hues ; 
gnats, mosquitoes and gallinippers, fill 
the air, and sting yoy at every avail- 
able point. Fire-flies begin to glitter. 
On every hand, as the darkness falls, the 
scene around becomes illuminated with 
myriads of these fleeting meteors. 

A strange, loud sound bursts sudden- 
ly from a bush at yaur very ear, ex- 
claiming, “chuck-will’s-widow!” It is 
repeated—slowly at  first—and then 
more rapidly. Pretty soon another 
voice, exclaims, “ whippoorwill.”” “ Con- 
found us! confound us!” says a croak- 
ing throat in the mud. “ Botheration! 
botheration!” says one at a distance. 
“Thief! thief!” cries another. Then 
fifty voices break out, and run into each 
other like the notes of a watchman’s 
rattle. The din rises higher and 
higher. More voices are added to the 


chorus, while every ‘ne speaks louder 
and quicker—and ever and anon, the 
deep voice of the alligator is distinctly 
heard, betwixt a grunt and guffau— 
seeming like the notes of the kettle- 
drum, or double bass, to this wonder- 
fal concert of birds and reptiles, when 
all by themselves! 








Prorane Swearinc.—lI believe there 
never was a man who made a fortune by 
common swearing. It often appears that 
men pay for swearing, but it seldom hap- 
pens that they are paid for it. It is not 
easy to perceive what honor or credit is 
connected with it. Does any man re- 
ceive promotion because he is a notable 
blusterer? Or is- any man advanced 
to dignity because he is expert at profane 
swearing? Never. 

Low must be the character which such 
impertinence will exalt; high must be 
the character which such impertinence 
will not degrade. Inexcusable, therefore, 
is the vice which has neither reason nor 
passion to supportit. The drunkard has 
his cups; the satirist his revenge; the 
ambitious man his preferments; the 
miser his gold: but the common swearer 
has nothing; he is a fool at large, sells 
his soul for nought, and drudges in the 
service of the devil, gratis. 

Swearing is void of all plea ; it is nol 
the native offspring of the soul, nor inter- 
woven with the texture of the body, not 
anyhow, allied to our frame. ior, as 
Tillotson expresses it, “though some 
men pour out oaths as if they were nat- 
ural, yet no man was ever born of a 
swearing constitution.” But it is a cus- 
tom, a low and paltry custom, picked up 
by low and paltry spirits who have no 
sense of honor, no regard to decency, but 

e forced to substitute some rhapsody 
of nonsense to supply the vacancy of 
good sense. Hence the silliness of the 
practice can only be equalled by the sil. 
liness of those who adopt it. —Lamont 
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Ruins of Ancient Rome. 


A Roman Story. 


. . YD 
the time of foman com- 


AN ve hh the TS asausk } waArrmnr 
monweaith, there lived a pobdie warrior, 


. a \7 pee i 
those name was Caius Mares. Hie 
fas searcely less remarkable for the 


trencth and symmetry of his body, than 
jor the heroic magnanimity of his mind. 
From his earliest youth, he had been 
trained to feats of war; and his mother, 
who was a very matron, was 
anxious that he should be distinguished 
not only for his feats of arms, but for 
those other heroic qualities, which make 
aman truly great—such as justice, 
mercy, truth, honor, integrity, and dis- 
When Caius Marcius 
grew up, he socn proved to his mother 
that her good lessons had not been 
thrown away upon him; for, on occasion 
of an assault upon the town of Corioli, 


noble 


interestedness. 


he distinguished himself with such.ex- 
traordinary bravery, as to astonish all 
Hav- 
ing headed a party which broke through 
the e@ates of the city, he entered it; but 
the gates being suddenly shut, Caius 
Marcius was left alone within the walls, 
surrounded by a host of enemies. Re- 
solving to sell his life dearly, he made 
such an attack upon those within the 
walls, that they fled, and he was enabled 
to re-open the gates and let in his com- 
panions, who immediately took posses- 
sion of the city. 

After this brave action, honors and re- 
wards would have been heaped upon 
Caius Marcius, but he refused them all, 
with the exception of a horse, the prison- 
ers he had taken with his own hands, 


those who witnessed his exploits. 
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and the life of a person in the city, of 
whom he had formerly been the guest. 
In additicn to this, he wished to take the 
surnaine of Corjolanus, as a remem- 
brance of his victory, which was also 
granted him. 

Coriolanius from this time signalized 
himself in a variety of battles, and al- 
ways displayed the same disinterested- 
ness and magnanimity. As he was 
above every mean act himself, he could 
not bear to see meanness in others ; and 
observing the wickedness of the rich, and 
the hollow-hearted friendship of the com- 
mon people, he despised both, and thus 
obtained a character for pride, and made 
himself a great many enemies. 

But, still, Coriolanus was not without 
friends. An old senator, by name 
Menenius Agrippa, a very merry old 
fellow, was warmly attac hed to him, and 
wished, if possible, to raise him to the 
office of consul, which was the highest 
dignity the Romans could confer. But at 
this time, there was a great scarcity of 
bread and food in Rome, and the citizens 
Were ina state of insurrection. Mobs pa- 
raded the streets, demanding food, and 
threatening death to the rich, whom they 
supposed had passed edicts to make pro- 
visions dear, that they might drain the 
pockets of the people. Menenius met 
a tumultuous body of the citizens going to 
pull down the house of Caius Marcius, 
and to kill him; for they thought that if 
they did so, they shoul ! wet corn at their 
own price. Besides ‘this, they wanted 
to govern, instead of being governed, 
and seemed determined to destroy all 
government, by a universal insurrection. 
Menenius, to stay them from their pur- 
pose, and to gain a little time, offered, if 
‘they would hear him, to tell a story which 
should put the subject of which they 
complained in its true light. 

After a great deal of tumult, the citi- 
zens agreed to hear what the »ld man 
had to say, who proceeded as follows: 
“My friends,” said he, “there was a 


time when all the members rebelled 
against the stomach, and accused iy 
of living an idle and luxurious life, in 
the midst of the body, without ever 
laboring for itself, or taking any trouble 
concerning the very things by which it 
was fed and comforted. To this the 
stomach replied, ‘It is true, I am the 
a ‘house and shop of the whole body, 
but still, | have labor to perform that 
you kuow nothing of; for I have to 
convert the rude matters that the hands 
and mouth supply ine with, into blood, 
and to send it im rivers beth to the heart 
and brain, and every other part of the 
system, without which they could not 
live, nor could eye and ear, and heart 
and hand, see, er hear, or feel!’ There- 
fore, so it is with you, my friends; you 
feed the governing body ofthe state, and 
this sustains you for all the purposes for 
which you live.’ 

At this moment Coriolanus approach- 
ed, and upbraide -d the citizens with their 
many vices, particularly with their dis- 
affection and cowardice; and advancing 
towards them, the de termined bearing he 
put on, so frightened them, that the more 
fearful fell back, and retired to a remote 
part of the city. At this moment, a mes- 
senger arrived with intelligence that the 
Volsci, a nation which harassed the 
Romans, were in arms, and that the city 
was in imminent danger. Upon this, 
Coriolanus immediately professed his 
readiness to head the Roman army 
against its enemies, and departed for the 

campaign. 

Now, the chief enemies that Coriola- 
nus had in Rome, were two senators, 
Junius Brutus and Sicinius Velutus, 
who hated him for his proud reserve, 
and more especially for his popularity 
with the aristocratical porti 1 of the 
state of Rome, and as soon a- he was 
gone, began to plot against him, having 
formed a resolution to contrive his down- 
fall on the first fitting opportunity. 

In the meantime, Coriolanus prosecu 
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ted the war against the enemies of his 


country, and came home, as usual, victo-_ 


rious, preceded by the loudest acclama- 
tions of the people. A triumph was 
granted him ; and a splendid triumph, 
such as Rome had rarely witnessed, was 
prepared for him. He was first crowned 
with an oaken garland, and then, moun- 
ted on a triumphal car, drawn by eight 
splendid horses, richly caparisoned, 
through the principal streets of the city 
towards the capital. Before him march- 
ed the prisoners he had taken in the war, 
and behind him were wagons richly 
decorated, and laden with the spoils of 
the Volsci. But in the midst of all this 
glorious array, Coriolanus beheld his 
mother coming towards him, and, de- 
scending from his chariot, ordered a way 
to be made for her, and as she approach- 
ed, fell down on his knees before her in 
the lowest humility, that he might re- 
ceive her blessing—a spectacle far more 
sublime than those which warriors gen- 
erally exhibit to the world. 

After this, it was proposed by the 
friends of Coriolanus, that he should 
stand for the consulship. Now, it was a 
custom in Rome that when any one 
desired this high office, he should pre- 
sent himself to the people in the market 
place, and solicit their votes; he was 
expected to be very humble and very 
smooth-tongued, and to ask the office 
as a great favor, and to boast of his noble 
deeds, and show his wounds, and declare 
how uprightly he would act, and how 
much he would do for the poor. But 
the heart of Coriolanus grew sick when 
he thought of this humiliation; and as 
Brutus and Sicinius knew his disposi- 
tion, they determined that this part of the 
ceremony should in no wise be abated, 
in order that Coriolanus might be led to 
do or say something displeasing to the 
people, and thereby incur their dislike. 
And this, indeed, was actually the case, 
for instead of complimenting the citizens, 


he said, “ Look at my wounds; see, I 
got them in my country’s service, when 
some of you ran away from the noise of 
your own drums.” 

But notwithstanding this haughty 
bearing, Coriolanus was elected consul ; 
for most.of the people, although the 
did not like to see him so proud, had a 
great veneration for his character; and 
a great dependence upon him as a war- 
rior. Brutus and Sicinius, however, de- 
termined to oppose him in the senate, 
when his election should be confirmed, 
and took the opportunity to influence 
the popular mind against him, that 
they might the more effectually oppose 
him. Sowhen the senate met, Brutus 
and Sicinius openly charged him with 
showing contempt for the Roman citi- 
zens; while a great crowd collected in 
the market-place, who vowed the de- 
struction of Coriolanus the instant he 
appeared among them. 

Coriolanus repelled the charges of his 
enemies with such warmth and indig- 
nation that they turned upon him, and 
being made bold by the shoutings of the 
mob outside, called him a traitor, and 
wished the officers to come and appre- 
hend him. He, farther incensed at this 
audacity, seized Brutus in his gripe, and 
shook him as if he would shake the 
bones out of his garment; at the same 
time, Sicinius ran out, crying for help,and 
brought outa rabble of citizens, who, with 
their rude weapons fell upon Coriolanus, 
with the determination to seize him, and 
drag him to the Tarpeian Rock, a high 
hill in Rome, from which malefactors 
used to be thrown headlong. “ Down 
with him, down with him!” was heard 
on all sides. But Coriolanus drew his 
sword, and in a moment, the rabble fell 
back, as if struck by lightning. A great 
skirmish now ensued, and Coriolanus 
drove before him the ewdiles and the tri- 
bunes and their partisans out of the forum 
and passed unmolested to his houge. 
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But the storm was not blown over, for 
the tribunes of the people, Brutus and 
Sicinius, determined not to give up their 
cause till their enemy was destroyed ; 
and accordingly , us sed every means in 
their power, to incense the citizens still 
farther against him. ‘They then sum- 
moned him to answer for his rude con- 
duct before the people in the forum! 
They knew his hot and fiery temper, and 
determined, when the d: ay arrived, to say 
something that might provoke him, so 
that he might, before the whole assembly, 
give vent to some expressions as offen- 
sive as those he had formerly used. 
Brutus, therefore, when the time arrived, 
openly charged Coriolanus with being a 
traitor to the people. Upon hearing the 
word traitor, the rage of the warrior knew 
no bounds, and he upbraided, in the most 
vehement terms, both the tribunes, and 
uttered the bitterest curses on the people. 
This was what Brutus and Sicinius had 
aimed at; and therefore, taking advan- 
tage of his passionate indiscretion, they 
called upon the people to bear witness of 
his contempt, and to join with them in 

ronouncing his banishment forever from 
sy 

Coriolanus, wound up to the highest 
pitch of anger and indignation, instead 
of endeavoring to appease the torrent 
that overwhelmed him, turned his back 
upon Rome in the most supreme con- 
tempt, after having upbraided the citizens 
for their ingratitude and other vices. 
He then departed, witl the shouts of exe- 
cration ringing in his ears. But he had 
scarcely left the city when news was 
brought that the Volscians, under Tullius 
Aufidius, were again in arms, and were 
approaching Rome with rapid marches 
and in great numbers. Then would the 
citizens willingly have called back Cori- 
olanus, but he was gone. 

In the meantime, the banished warrior, 
not knowing where to go, and being 
without shelter or home, wandered into 





the camp of Aufidius, and was at last 
brought before the Volscian general, 
“Who artthou?” saidthecnieftain. “] 
am,” said he, “Coriolanus, who de- 
feated thee at Coriolii—heace my sur- 
name, Coriolanus. Fortune hath throw, 
ine upon thy hearth, and now I am ready 
to bow down my neck to thee : and thou 
canst, if thou wilt, revenge thy country’s 
wrongs, and thine own, by she dding my 
blood, and de ‘priving me of the power of 
ever more driving thee to thy forests and 
thy hills.” 

Tullius Aufidius was a man of noble 
bearing, and, instead of taking advantage 
of the situation of his enemy, offered 
him the right s of hospitality. “Come 
to my arms,” said he, “ and be to mea 
brother.” “I will unite with thee,” re- 
plied Coriolanus, “against that hateful 
city, Which has spurned me forth; and 
its ungrateful inhabitants shall perish by 
fire and sword.” And upon this com- 
pact, the two generals embraced each 
other, and vowed fidelity. They then 
took measures of preparation for an at- 
tack on Rome, having determined to 
destroy it utterly, and to kill, or sell into 
slavery all its inhabitants. 

When the Roman people heard of the 
approach of the Volsci, they were greatly 
frightened; but their terror was in- 
creased when they were informed that 
Coriolanus had joined their enemies; 
and nothing was heard in Rome but 
howlings and lamentations. Brutus and 
Sicinius were greatly discomfited, for 
the popular fury was turned against 
them. They were upbraided for the 
banishment of Coriolanus, and wore 
hooted and pelted by the rabble, in the 
same manner as Coriolanus had been ; so 
that they were forced to hide themselves 
from their fury. The former friends of 
Coriolanus were rejoiced at this, but they 
were no less in consternation ; for the 
destruction of a city in which we live is 
a terrible thing, and must be attended 
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with ruin to all who live in it. They 
could not, however, forbear taunting the 
guilty citizens with their injustice in 
banishing so great a man. The poor 
people, who had before exhibited so 
much tyranny, now became wofully ab- 
ject, and in the most Pyar, ating accents 
begged the friends of Coriolanus to go 
to him and supplic ate aps mercy. The y 
went, but their sup plic ation was vain, for 
Coriolanus received them very coldly, 
and told them he had taken an oath for 
the destruction of the city, which he 
would not break, and nothing could 
move him from his purpose of revenge. 

The city was now encompassed on all 
sides by the Volscian army,and the de- 
gpair of the inhabitants was complete ; 
they saw nothing before them but fire 
and devastation, havoc and slaughter ; 
and after haying put up prayers to the 
gods to avert the dreaded calamity, they 
went, at last, to the mother of Coriolanus, 
Veturia, and implored her to intercede 
with her avenging son. After many 
excuses, and bitter reproaches towards 
those whe had so unworthily treated 
Coriolanus, the Roman matron at fast 
consented to make her way to the Vol- 
scian camp, to obtain the salvation of the 
devoted city. 

After a solemn fast, and supplication to 
the gods, Veturia called to her all the patri- 
cian ladies of Rome, and urged them to 
array themselves in deep mourning, and 
to wear on their heads every indication 
of profound grief. Everything being 
arranged, the procession of several hun- 
dred ladies, thus arrayed, descended the 
hill upon which the city was built, and 
passed through the principal barrier, and 
the gigantic gates which led to the Vol- 
scian camp. They passed along without 
molestation or opposition into the tent of 
Coriolanus, who having received infor- 
mation of their approach, sat in his chair 
of state, fixed, cold, and inflexible, to re- 
ceive them. 


When the Romar general saw his 
mother coming towards him, he could 
scarcely refrain from rising at her ap- 
proach. He had been, from a child, so 
used to honor his parent, that after a 
violent struggle with himself, to keep his 
fierce and unbending look, he at last 
descended from his seat and threw him- 
self at her feet. “Let me sink in the 
earth,” said he, “and as I am an wun- 
common man, let me show uncommon 
duty to my mother.” 

But now eee. 4 were other s} up pliants 
who clung around Coriolanus—his wife 
and jis only child. But the moment 
they urged a word in favor of Rome, 
although done amid the most tender 
embraces, he iminediately spoke coldly, 
and refused again to make any terms 
with the base spirits who had cast him 
forth and spurned | im from the city. 
The mother of Coriolanus fell upon her 
knees before him: this touched him to 
the heart, and he endeavored to raise 
her up; but she persisted in kneeling, 
declaring that she would not rise from 
the earth till satisfied that Rome was 
safe from his revence. His little son 
also fell down at his feet, and so did his 
wife, Volumnia; the whole of the Roman 
ladies also, following the example shown 
them, did the same ; and poor Coriolannus 
soon found himself encompassed by a 
host of kneeling women. 

“Tf thou wilt march to assault thy 
country,” said Veturia, “ thou shalt tread 
on her who brought thee into the 
world ;” while the boy said, “ He shall 
not tread on me; I will run away till I 
am bigger; then I will ficht.” Thisspeech 
touched Coriolanus very much indeed, 
and he could not help catching him up 
in his arms and kissing him. Veturia 
then said, “ Here is thy epitaph, obdurate 
man: the man was noble, but with his 
last bold deed, he wiped it out, destroyed 
his country, and his name remains abs 
horred to future ages.” 








way; “for you, my mother, for you 


struggle with himself, he said, “Rome 
Shall indeed be saved; but thy son is 
lost. All the swords in Italy would not 
have made me yield, but I yield to thee, 
beloved mother.” 

And so Rome was saved frorn destruc- 
tion by the intercession of Veturia; but 
Coriolanus, thus overcome, was immedi- 
ately upbraided by Aufidius and the 
other Volscian generals for selling Rome 
and their dear revenge for a few tears. 
Coriolanus replied fiercely, and told 


“Q mother, mother!” said Coriola- 
nus, who felt his determination giving 


alone [ yield ;” and then, after a severe 
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Aufidius that he should yet see the day 
when he would again make his sountrys 
men sorry as he did at Corioli; and then 
called- him a boy. This so aroused the 
Volscian general, that he, with his com. 
panions, immediately fell upon Coriola- 
nus, and slew him on the spot. As soon, 
however, as he was dead, Aufidius,—his 
passion being over,—remembering his 
many great deeds, and his noble spirit, 
burst into tears. “I have slain the 
noblest heart in all the world,” said he; 
and then, as the only recompense he 
could make for his rash act, he ordered 
the most splendid funeral to be prepared, 
and followed it as chief mourner. 
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Grerattar is a celebrated fortified 
rock, at the foot of which is a town of 
sixteen thousand inhabitants. The space 
accupied by the rock and town, is about 
seven miles in circuit. It is almost en- 
tirely surrounded by the Mediterranean 
sea, but itis connected with the continent 
by a low sandy isthmus. 

As seen from a ship, nothing can be 





The Rock of Gibraltar. 


more desolate than the appearance of 
Gibraltar, but when you get upon it, you 
will find fig trees, orange trees, acacias, 
anda profusion of odoriferous plants. You 
will also find woodcocks, partridges, teal, 
and rabbits in abundance. If you will 
wander up the rocks, you wil: also find 
apes of considerable size frisking about, 
and seeming quite at home. This 1s 
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the only spot in Europe where any ani- 
mal of the monkey kind is found to bea 
native. Itis fancied that these creatures 
pass through caverns under the sea to 
Africa, which is some twenty or thirty 
miles across at the narrowest part. It 
js unnecessary to say that this is impos- 
sible. 

The rock of Gibraltar is perforated by 
a great number of natural caverns. St. 
Michael’s, on the southwest side, is the 
most famous. You enter this about one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea. 
Ata litle distance, you come toa spacious 
hall, supported by stalactite _ pillars. 
Beneath this is a series of beautiful grot- 
toes, though difficult of access. It is 
said, that in some of these grottoes you 
can hear the sea roaring beneath, through 
crevices in the rock! 

The rock and town of Gibraltar be- 
long to the English. The former is 
stronely fortified, and is considered im- 
pregnable. It came into the hands of the 
English in 1704, since which they have 
held it, though it has often been attacked 
and besieged. ‘The most memorable siege 


commenced in 1779, and it did not cease 
till February, 1783. The grand attack 
took place in September, 1782. Beside 
stupendous batteries, mounting two hun- 
dred guns, there was an army of forty 
thousand men, led by the celebrated Due 
de Crillon, in the presence of two princes 
of the blood. In the bay, lay the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain. The 
assault was dreadful. Four hundred 
pieces of artillery, on both sides, were 
playing at once. The roar was _per- 
petual, and the rock shook as if by an 
earthquake. Yet the brave garrison 
held out, and the attack was unavailing. 
The east and north sides of the Rock 
of Gibraltar, are by their nature inac- 
cessible. ‘Toward the south, also, it is 
very rocky and precipitous. To the 
west, it slopes to the town, and here 
the artificial batteries are erected. These 
are most formidable. To accommodate 
the operations of the garrison, there are 
calleries, leading from one point to 
another, of sufficient width for cannon 
carriages, and cut for nearly three miles 
through the very heart of the rock. 





Order and Disorder, 


“A pLAcE for everything, and every- 
thing in its place; that is my motto,” 
said Miss Steady. 

“What stuff!” said Miss Thoughtless. 
“What is the use of being so precise and 
old-maidish 2” 

Miss Steady is a very orderly little 
girl, and so 1 must give you an account 
of her habits. 

She is very remarkable for her neat- 
ness, and for the nice order in which she 
keeps her room and her clothes. She 
has had a very pretty little chamber all 
lo herself since she was six years old: 
and you may go into it at any time, and 
hot find anything out of its place. If 


you open any of her drawers, you will 
find everything laid out smoothly and 
sorted. ‘There is a separate place for 
her prayer-book, another for her fan; 
and, as to her clothes, they are all 
doubled and folded in the neatest man- 
ner. 

At eight o’clock Miss Steady goes to 
bed by herself. She folds up all her 
clothes very neatly, and puts them ina 
chair near the bed, with her shoes and 
stockings always laid by her. She puts 
all her chairs in order, places all her 
lesson-books and playthings carefully in 
her closet, undresses her doll, and folds 
up her doll’s clothes, and puts her to bed. 
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After saying her prayers, she lays her 
eve ry-d ay prayer-book and Bible on the 
table, where she keeps it. 

All this she does by herself; and 
when she is ready to get into bed, she 
takes good care to place the extinguisher 
over her candle. 

On Saturday: night, she takes her 
clean clothes out of her drawer, and puts 
them all in their places; and she can go in 
the dark, and get anything she may 
hi appen (o want. At any time, on any 
occasion, she always knows where to lay 
her hand on anythirg. She is also ex- 
cee ding! y pi ylite. 

She never asks questions out of order 
at breakfast or dinner-table. She knows 
when little girls may speak. She knows 
there is a place for her questions ;_ by this 
means she never interrupts the conver- 
Sation of others. 

When she comes home from school, 
she always puts away her books, and her 
bonnet and shawl, and thus has never 
any trouble in hunting for them, as many 
persons have. 

It is, however, very different with Miss 
Thoughtless ; for she is so idle, and dis- 
orderly, and negligent, that sometimes 
she forgets to clean her teeth in the 
morning, and would, I believe, forget to 
wash her face sometimes, if she were 
not told of it. 

Then, as to her playthings, they are 
all crammed pie Bn ; what you would 
call higgledy- -piggledy, or scattered about 
in various places. n one océ¢asion her 
dolls were stuffed into the kitchen 
drawer, along with greasy dusters, corks, 
black-lead, whiting, shoe-brushes, and 
hearthstones. 

Then, as to her clothes. At night 
she slips them off in a bunch, and just 
as they came off, so they lie; sometimes on 
the floor, or they are thrown on the bed. 

Sometimes she leaves the candle 
burning after she gets to bed, and on one 
occasion she set her bed-curtains on fire. 





She is continually calling out to Mary 
“ Mary, where is my bonnet ? Mary, 
have you seen my shawl?” Once or 
twice in the morning she came down 
stairs with only one stocking on, because 
she could not find the other. She had 
gone to bed wrth her stockings over her 
heels, and one had got wrapped up in 
the bed-clothes. 

Miss Thoughtless rarely does any. 
thing for herself. She wants Mary, on 
all occasions, to pin her tippet, to tie hey 
shoes, or to put on her India rubbers 
When she proceeds to do anything, she 
Wants the servants to wait on her. 

What a difference between these two 
young ladies! If you were to see them, 
you might soon tell which was Miss 
Thoughtless; because you would see 
something disorderly in her looks, some- 
thing disorderly in her dress, and some- 
thing dis orderly in her manner of 
speaking. 





Wispom From A Jester.—Bishop Hall 
tells us, that there was a certain noble- 
man who kept a fool or jester, (a thing 
common in former days in the families 
of the great,) to whom one day he gave 
a staff, with a charge to keep it till he 
should meet with one who was a create 
fool than himself. Not many days after, 
the nobleman was ill, and near death. 
The jester came to see him, and his 
lordship said to him, “ I must soon leave 
you.” “And where are you going?” 
asked the fool. “Into another world,” 
replied his lordship. “ And when wil 
you come again? within a month?” 
“No.” “Within a year?” “No.” 
“When then?” “Never?” “Never ' 
said the jester ; “and what provision hast 
thou made for thy entertainment there 
where thou goest?” “None at a! 
“No!” said the fool, “none at al ' 
Here, then, take my staff; for, with all 
my folly, I am not guilty of any such 


folly as this!” 


THE UITTLE MARINER pal 





The Litthe Mariner. 


Ay, sitting on your happy hearths, beside your 
mother’s knee, 

How should you know the miseries and dan- 
vers of the sea? 

Mv father was a mariner, and from my earliest 
years, 

can remember night and day my mother’s 

prayers and tears. 


{can remember how she sighed when blew the 
stormy gale: 

And how for days she stood to watch the long- 
expected sail ; 

Ilers was a patient, silent grief; but fears and 
long delay, 

And wakeful nights and anxious days, were 
wearing her away. 


And when the gusty winds were loud, and au- 
tumn’s leaves were red, 

I watched with heavy heart beside my mother’s 
dying bed; ; 

Just when her voice was feeblest, the neighbors 
came to say, 

The ship was hailed an hour before, and then 
was in the bay. 


Alas! too late the ship returned. too a‘e her 
life to save; 

My father closed her dying eyes, wd laid her 
in the grave. 

He wasa man of ardent hopes, who never 
knew dismay ; 

And, spite of grief, the winter-time wore cheer- 
fully away. 


He had crossed the equinoctial line, full seven 
times and more, 

And, sailing northward, had been wrecked ou 
icy Labrador. 

He knew the Spice isles every one, where the 
clove and nutmeg grow, 

And the aloe towers, a stately tree, w.th cluster- 
ing bells of snow. 


He had gone the length of Hindostan, down 
Ganges’ holy flood ; 

Through Persia, where the peacocks brood, a 
wild bird of the wood - 

And, in the forests of the west, had seen the 
red deer chased, 

And dwelt beneath the pmy woods, a hunter ef 
the waste 
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Oli! pleasant were the tales he told, of Jands so 
strange and new ; 
And in my ignorance I vowed I’d be a sailor 


too: 
My father heard my vow with joy,—so in the 
early May 


We went on boar 1 a merchant-man, bound for 
Honduras’ bay. 


Right merrily, right merrily, we sailed before 
the wind, 

With a briskly heaving sea before, and the 
landsman’s cheer behind. 

There was joy for me in every league, delight 
on every strand, 

And I sat for days on the high fore-top, on the 
long look-out for land. 


Taere was joy for me in the nightly watch, on 
the burning tropic seas, 

To mark the waves, like living fires, leap up to 
the freshning breeze. 

tight merrily, right merrily, our gallant ship 
went l[ree, 

Until we neared the rocky shoals, within the 
western sea. 


Yet, still none thought of danger near, till in 
the silent night, 

The helmsman gave the dreadful word of 
“breakers to the right!” 

The moment that his voice was heard, was felt 
the awful shock, 

Tne ship sprang forward, with a bound, and 
struck upon a rock, 


‘All hands aloft,” our captain cried—in terror 
and dismay, 

They threw the cargo overboard, and cut the 
masts away, 

’T was all in vain, ’twas all in vain! the sea 
rushed o’er the deck, 

And shattered with the beating _ Surf, down 
went the parting wreck. 


Tne moment that the wreck went down, my 
father seized me fast, 

And leaping ’mid the thundering waves, seized 
on the broken mast. 

I knew not how he bore me up, my senses 
seemed to swim, 

A shuddering horror chilled my brain, and 
stiffened every limb 


What next I knew was how at morn, on a 
bleak and barren shore, 

Out of a hundred mariners, were living only 
four. 


I looked around like one who wakes from 
dreams of fierce alarm, 

And round my body still I felt, firm locked, my 
father’s arm. 


And with a rigid dying grasp, he closely held 
me fast, 

Even as he held me when he seized, at mid. 
night, on the mast. 

With humble hearts and streaming eyes, down, 
knelt the little band, 

Praying Him, who had preserved their lives, 
to lend his guiding harvl. 


And day by day, though burning thirst and 
pining hunger came, 

His mercy, through our misery, preserved each 
drooping frame : 

And after months of weary wo, sickness, and 
travel sore, 

He sent the blessed English ship that took us 
from that shore. 


And now, without ahouse or friend, I wander 
far and near, 

And tell my miserable tale to all who lend an 
ear. 

Thus sitting by your happy hearths, beside 
your mother’s knee, 

How should you know the miseries and dan- 
gers of the sea? 


The Old Lady and her Cat. 


Cars have nine lives, so everybody 
says. Certainly, they go through more 
disasters than any other animal, and 
have more hair-breadth escapes. I have 
seen cats fall from the top of a house, and 
get up, and run away as if nothing had 
happencd. That is, you will say, because 
they always alight on their feet. Per- 
haps there may be something in this; 
be that as it may, I am about to relate to 
you the adventures of a cat, which are 
as wonderful as they are true. 

I wish you could have seen her 
picture ; she seemed as if she were en- 
tering into conversation with her mis: 
tress. And so she did in her way; she 
could purr when she was happy, and 
mew when she wanted anything. But 
mare than this, she could show by her 











THE OLD LADY 


looks, that she understood a good deal 
tke old lady said to her. 

She was a good old creature, this 
old lady, and she loved her cat, because 
she had nobody else to love, and her cat 
loved her; and well she might, for the 

old lady made a pet of her. She fed her 

every morning from her own table, with 
new roll and new milk; then for dinner 
she would have cooked for her a little 
kidney, or some other savory mor- 
sel. At tea time, puss used to stand 
with her feet on the elbow of the old 
lady’s chair, and many a nice bit did 
she receive during that meal, with a 
saucer of milk before the tea things were 
taken away. 

Then she had anice bed. <A cushion 
stuffed with wool, by day to repose her- 
self upon, and for night she had a little 
wicker basket witha hole to cre ep inat; 
there she curled herself so snugly, that 
many a poor creature would have envied 
her. In the morning she used to run up 
stairs, the moment the servant came 
down, and mew at her mistress’s door 
till she was let in; and there she would 
stop with her till she was dressed, turn- 
ing her tail and rubbing against her 

mistress’s garments, till she came down 
stairs, as much as to say,I am glad to 
see you this morning. 

But it was not always so with Miss 
Puss. | assure you: she had seen many 
adventures, and had many escapes. 
Few cats had gone through more troubles 
than she. I will tell you one of the 
events of her life. I think the story will 
you. Well, you must know that 
logette, for that was her name, was, 
what i is called a stable-cat; that is, a cat 
kept in the stable to look after the 
rats, that they might not eat the horses’ 
corn. 

Mogette once had five little kit- 
tens ; ‘and pretty little things they were, 
and fond enough she was of them. 
She thought too, she had secured 
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them all from danger by hiding them 
in a hole in the hay-loft; which she 
had lined with hay to make it nice 
and warm. She never left her young 
ones except she was very hungry ; - and 
then only a few minutes, just to keep 
herself from st: irving. She would then 
return, and purr fondly over her kittens, 
showing how much she loved them. 

There was an ugly, i 
stal. named Sturt, and a very 
cruel boy he was to cats. He was ve ry 
fond of dogs, and never so fond of them 
as when they turned a cat on its back, 
or drew a rat from his hele. His chief 
delight was in eat hunting. 


pay 
e-boy, 


He had a fierce little terrier dog, 
which he taueht to be as cruel as hime 
self. This dog was always on the 
watch for cats. _ . 

Poor puss, like a wise cat, had se- 
creted her kittens in the hay-loft, on 


purpose to guard against thisdog. But 
she often heard him bark in the day, and 
felt quite frightened, although she knew 
he could not get up into the hay-loft, 
still she feared that some day, when her 
kittens grew larger, they would come 
down and he would tease them. 

The dog Snap, for that was his narhe, 
never saw puss but he chased her round 
the stable-yard. On one occasion, this 
boy, Sturt, set him on, and puss could 
not get out of the way till she flew up an 
apple tree, and here the dog watched 
her, and would not Jet her come down. 
Puss thought of her kittens, and at last 
made a desperate plunge at Snap, 
scratching his face and eyes most wo- 
fully, and ran with all speed to the 
ladder leading to the hay-loft. 

Up this she ran, and Snap after her, 
When she had mounted three or four of 
the steps, she turned round and gave 
him such a parting scratch, as tumbled 
him off the ladder; while Sturt threw 
the curry-comb at her, as she made good 
her retreat into the hay-loft. 
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Nor was this all; for, feeling incensed 
at his doe being beaten, Sturt followed 
puss, and at last found her hiding-place, 
with the five little kittens. * Oh, oh! 
marm.”’ said he, “here are you and 
your kittens.” With that, he attempted 
to drag the kittens out; but puss flew at 
him with the greatest violence, and bit 
and scratched his hands ull they bled 
profusely. 

It was a day or two before the fourth 
of July, and Sturt had for some time 
been preparing squibs and crackers for 
that well known day. It oecurred to 
him that the best wavy to dislodge the 
old cat would be to treat her to a squib 
or two: “for that will bring her out,” 
he said to himself, “if anything will.” 

Full of this notion he hastened down 
stairs, and groped his hand to the bot- 
ton of the oat-bin, where he had his 
combustibles, for fear of being found ; 
and, procuring a light, he took one of 
the largest “double-bangers ” he could 
find, and ascended quietly into the hay- 
loft. 

He crept cautiously to pussy’s hole,and 
having lit the end of the squib, placed the 
thick part so that it would rush into the 
holeas soon as it took ftre,and retreated to 
the corner of the hay-loft to see the sport. 

Presently the squib ignited, and just 
as he had supposed, darted into the cat’s 
hole. But puss never came out, and in 
a moment thi whole of the hay-loft was 
on fire! . , 

Sturt hastened to run down the lad- 
der; but in his hurry and alarm, missed 
his step, and put his leg through a hole 
in the floor of the loft. Before he could 
extricate himself, the fiames were all 
blazing around him. He called as loud 
as he could, but all to no purpose. He 
made, however, towards the outside door 
—at last he reached it; but he was all 
of a blaze. He leaped down into the 
stable-yard, half roasted, and in the fall 
broke his leg. 


AND HER CAT 


As to puss, after the squib explodea, 
she endeavored to get off; but she could 
not leave her kittens. First she tock one 
up in her mouth, and then the other 
then she tried to take two atonce. Oh’ 
if you had seen this poor cat’s affectior 
for her young, how much better you 
would have thought her, than tha 
wicked boy. 

At last, however, poor puss darted off 
with one of ler kittens. She was ina 
terrible fright, you will believe. She ran 
upa woo len wate rspout, leading inaslant. 
ing direction to an adjoining shed, with 
the kitten in her mouth. She then bore it 
over the gable end of a house, till she 
got into a gutter on the other side; along 
this she travelled, and again mounted 
another roof; on the top of this she 
walked, stili carrying her kitten in het 
mouth, till at last she came to a cow. 
house and hay-s tack at the other side of 
the farm. Into this hay-stack she leap- 
ed, bearing her offspring with her in 
safety. 

Poor puss returned for her other kit- 
tens; but alas! when she cot back, 
nothing was to be seen but a quantity of 
red and black rafters, and vast masses 
of burnt hay. The poor kittens had 
perished in the flames. 


Cornetta.—A lady of Campagnia in 
Italy, who was very rich, and fond of 
pomp and show, being on a visit to 
Cornelia, the illustrious mother of the 
Gracchi, displayed the diamonds and 
jewels she possessed, with some osten- 
tation, and then requested Cornelia to 
permit her to see her jewels. This 
eminent woman dexterously contrived 
to turn the conversation to another sub- 
ject, till her sons returned from one 
of the public schools; when she intro 
duced them, saying, “these are my 
jewels \” 
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A Sliding Party ; 


A MOTHER’S STORY. 


Ir was one of the finest evenings in 
January ; I can remember it very well. 
{ was then a young girl, and was de- 
lighted with such beautiful evenings as 
the one I am going to tell you about. 
The moon shone bright, the stars glittered 
like so many gems in the sky ; nota dark 
cloud was to be seen; there was not a 
breath of wind, not so much as to shake 
the tops of the smallest trees. True it was 
very cold, and the snow laid deep on the 
ground; and though most of the busy 
world had retired to their houses, to 
enjoy a long evening by their wintry 
fireside, | was tempted to take a stroll 
out to admire the beautiful prospect. I 
did not remain out long, as it was the 
practice of my father to relate stories to 
amuse us in the evening, while mother 
and myself sat at work. When I re- 
turned home, I found them all seated 
round the blazing fire, ready; and all 
seemed happy but my eldest brother 
John; he was evidently uneasy, and 
could not sit still long together, and kept 
looking about and listening, and often 
going to the window. 

At last, he told his father that his 
playmates were going on the river to 
slide, and that he should like to go. We 
all begged him not to think of going out 
on the ice,and told him it would be better 
for him to stay at home and hear father’s 
stories; but all to no purpose; he had 
made up his mind to go, though he 
knew how unhappy we should all be 
while he was away. He promised to be 
home at nine, and said he would not go 
near the bridge; for there the current 
was more rapid, and of course they 
would not be safe; and his father cau- 
tioned him of the openings in the ice, 
and that he might be liable to fall in and 
get drowned. John heard all that his 
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father said; but boys love to roam and 
are fond of adventure; and, 1 am sorry 
to say, that, when they set their hearts 
on anything, it often happens that the 
advice of parents 1s of no use to them: 
and so it was in this case. He had just 
turned the corner of the house, when he 
heard the merry shout and laugh of the 
party ; and he waited till they came up, 
and they all went towards the river. 
They had a mile to walk, but that was 
nothing to a set of crazy-headed, self- 
willed boys; they soon got there, and 
were busily engaged in their sport. 

It was indeed, very fine sliding; and 
they staid till the clock struck nine, when 
John proposed to go home; but the rest 
insisted on staying a little longer, “ only 
a few minutes,” as they said. John had 
many unpleasant feelings about stopping 
after the clock had struck nine, for he 
knew that his father would expect him 
agreeably to his promise; but he at length 
yielded to the entreaties of the rest, and 
tried not to think of the uneasiness his 
absence would cause at home. ; 

From the time John went, we were all 
unhappy, and kept asking father if he 
were not afraid that he would get 
drowned? So much were we all con- 
cerned about our brother, that it made 
the tears steal silently down our father’s 
face, and he resolved that in future he 
would spare us all this anxiety, by using 
his authority to keep him at home. 
After the clock had stuck nine, and John 
did not return, we became impatient, 
especially our little sisters, who ought to 
have been in bed long before that time, 
but they were unwilling to go until they 
saw their brother return; and father did 
not compel them, for he was the kindest 
of fathers, and sometimes a little too in 
dulgent. But when the clock struck ten 
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the pain of the whole family was ex- 
treme. Father would have gone after 
him to have seen if anything had hap- 
pened, but he was :ame with the gout, 
and could hardly walk across the room ; 
and we had nobody to send. Oh! what 
a wretched half hour we spent! 

There lived at the public tavern a 
man whom they called Sailor Jem; he 
had once been a sailor, and he happened 
to see the party sct off for the river. 
While he was sitting telling stories and 
hearing the news,a man came in to 
warm his feet, and Jem asked him what 
news he had. “A sad accident,” said 
he, “has just happened at the bridge; 
a party of boys were sliding, and one of 
them is drowned.” Jem heard no more, 
but came breathless to my father’s. He 
found us already in trouble, but his story 
made us half distracted. My father was 
more composed, and begged of Jem to 
go directly to the river, or the road 
which he saw John take, and see if he 
could make any discoveries. 

Jem started immediately; he had only 
got a quarter of a mile, when he met the 
boys returning, all safe. So he accom- 
panied John, and saw him restored to 
his anxious family. Our joy was 
great when we saw him safe, and father 
did not interrupt it that night, by talking 
to my brother about his conduct; but 
the next morning, at breakfast, he en- 
deavored to show him wherein he had 


done wrong. They had not been to 


the bridge, it was true, but then he did 
not come home at the appointed time. 
You will see by this, how much you 
can do, if you choose, to make a whole 
family unhappy, by not taking the advice 
of those whose age and experience 
enable them to judge better for you, than 
you can for yourselves. And remember 
one thing, that promises should be held 
sacred. Had he come at nine, as he 
ought to have done, he would have 
saved us an hour and a half of the most 


intense suffering; and I hope, if you 
make a promise, even the most trifling, 
that you will keep it. 





A Roman Jupce.—While Octavius 
Cesat was at Samos, after the famous 
battle of Actium, which made him master 
of the thtn known world, he held a coun- 
cil, to examine the prisoners who had been 
of Anthony’s party. Among the rest, 
there was brought before him a man 
named Metellus, oppressed with age and 
infirmities, disfigured by a long beard and 
a neglected head of hair, but especially 
by his clothes, which, through adversity, 
had become ragged. The son of this 
Metellus was one of the judges, and 
had great difficulty to recognise his father 
in the deplorable condition in which he 
now saw him. At length, however, re- 
collecting his features, instead of being 
ashamed of his unhappy parent, he ran 
with tears to embrace him. ‘Then, re- 
turning to the tribunal, ‘“ Cesar,” said 
he, “my father has been your enemy, 
and I your officer; he deserves to be 
punished, and I to be rewarded. The 
favor I ask of you, is, that you would 
save him on my account, or order me to 
be put to death with him.” Ali the 
judges were touched with compassion at 
the affecting scene. Octavius himself 
relented, and granted to old Metellus his 


life and liberty. 





Patrick Henry.—This eminent 
American left in his will the following 
— passage : 

have now disposed of all my property 
to my family; there is one thing more | 
wish I could leave them, and that 1s, the 
Christian religion. If they had that, and 
[ had not given them one shilling, they 
would be rich; and if they had not that. 
and J had given them all the world, they 
would be poor. 
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The Old Owl. 


I 
Tut ow! is a bird that flaps along 
With a }onely joud halloo ; 
He has but one unceasing song, 
To whit, to whit, to woo. 

In dusky light he takes his flight, 
The twilight dim is the time for him, 

And when the midnight scowls,— 

*Tis then he silently prowls, 

And hunts the mice and moles 


IL 
A lonely owl once built her nest 
In the hole of a hollow tree, 
And she with a fine young brood wes blest 
As ever owl could be. 
She loved her young, and as they clung 
Beneath her downy wing, 
She v’er them oft, on a branch aloft, 
As they reposed below, 
Would shout and sing, while the woods would 
ring, 
To whit, to whit, to woo. 
nt. 
A boy came by that hollow tree, 
With a fierce and wild halloo; 
And this the birds, ali startled heard, 
And answered, to whit, to woo. 


As the old bird shrieked, the young cones 
squeaked ; 
“Qh ho!” said the boy, 
In a frantic joy, 
‘An owl is the bird for me, 
And here are its young ones three.” 
Then with eager look, 
He that bird’s-nest took : 
While plaintive and slow, 
Rose a note of wo 
From the owl in its hollow tree. 
To whit, to whit, to woe 
Iv. 
That boy now took his vietums home, 
And put them in a cage; 
And cooped up there, 
In their despatr, 
They bit and scratched in rage ; 
They caught his fingers once or twice, 
And made him scream with pain ; 
And then he vowed, 
In curses loud, 
That they should all be slain. 
He tied them toa stake, and got 
An iron pin, and made it hot, 
To burn out their young eyes. 
“Ha, ha!” saidhe, ‘ you ‘ll not bite me, 
You'll not bite me again :” 
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Then in the sky 
A wing flapped by 
That seemed to stop his breath ; 
’T was the old owl, with a heavy scowl, 
Lamenting her young ones’ death— 
To whit, to whit, to woo. 


Vv. 


That boy grew up—became a man, 
A cruel nan was he, 
His heart had grown as hard as stone, 
Which none but God could see. 
One dreary night, 
In the wan moonlight, 
Beneath that hollow tree 
He vengeful stood, to spill the blood 
Of a hated enemy. 
With a furious blow, he laid him low 
Then plunged his knife 
To take his life, 
Deep to its haft, 
And wildly laughed,— 
You will not again plague me.” 
But yet as he knelt 
O’er that foe, he felt 
A shudder that quailed all his blood’s full giow; 
For oh, he heard, 
On the tree that bird, 
The same old ow], o’er that murder foul, 
Cry, whit, to whit, to woo. 
VI. 
He fled—the owl’s reproaching cry 
Still ringing in his ears; 
But ah, ’t was in vain for the wretch to fly, 
So loaded with guilt and fears. 
He quick was caught, 
And to justice brought, 
And soon in prison lies. 
And oh, while there, 
In his deep despair, 
In lonely tears and sighs, 
He thought of the iron cage! 
And he thought of the cruel rage!! 
And the red-hot pin, that Ne once thrast in, 
To burn out the young bird’s eyes. 


Condemned to die—’t was his destiny 
To die on that hollow tree, 
And there as he hung, 
And there as he swung 
In the night-wind to and fro, 
That vengeful bird 
Was often heard, 
When scarcely a breath the forest stirred, 
In screamings high, 
All the night to cry, 
To whit, to whit, to woo. 
To whit, to whit, to woo. 





A Fisuerman’s Wipow.—One of the 
small islands in Boston Bay was in- 
habited by a single poor family. The 
father was taken suddenly ill, and there 
was no physician at hand. The wife, 
on whom every labor for the household 
devolved, was unwearied in her care for 
her suffering husband. Every remedy 
in her power to procure was adminis- 
tered, but the disease was acute, and he 
died. Seven young children mourned 
around the lifeless corpse. ‘They were 
the sole beings upon that desolate spot. 
Did the mother indulge the grief of her 
spirit and sit down in despair? No, 
She entered upon the arduous and 
sacred duties of her station. She felt 
that there was no hand to assist her in 
burying her dead. Providing as far as 
possible for the comfort of her little ones, 
she put her babe into the arms of the 
oldest, and charged the two next in age 
to watch the corpse of their father. She 
unmoored her husband’s fishing-boat, 
which but two days before he had guided 
over the seas to obtain food for his 
family. She dared not yield to those 
tender recollections, which might have 
unnerved her arm. The nearest island 
was at the distance of three miles. 
Strong winds lashed the waters to foam. 
Over the rough billows that wearied 
and sorrowful woman rowed and was 
preserved. She reached the next island 
and obtained necessary aid. With such 
energy did her duty to her desolate 
babes inspire her, that the voyage which 
depended upon her individual effort, 
was performed in a shorter time than 
the returning one, when the oars were 
managed by two men who went to assist 
in the last offices of the dead. 


“ Moral deformity seems not in the 
fiend so horrid as in woman.” 

“ Holy men, at their death, have good 
inspirations.” 
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THE most common of the Indian 
breeds of the ox kind, is the zebu, a 
humped variety, the smallest specimens 
of which are not bigger than a full-grown 
mastiff, while others are found almost as 
large as the finest of our Enelish cows. 
Tre zebu has considered by 
naturalists as nota dist net species, but 
on!y a degenerate kind of bison, dimin- 
ished in size by scantiness of food, whieh 
has a decided effect upon the bulk of all 
horned cattle. We see that the horse 
dwindles into a pony in the Shetland 
Isles, and why not the ox shrink into a 
zebu 2 ‘ 

The zebu, like the bison, is ex- 
tremely gentle when tamed, and very 
useful to mankind, both as affording 
food and serving for a beast of draught 
orburden. These animals are employed 
In pairs to draw a two-wheeled vehicle, 
called gadee, which holds but one person, 
and is used by the wealthy Hindoos. 
When destined for this purpose, their 
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The Zebu, or Indian 0 





X 
horns, when young, are bent so as to 
crow nearly upright, inclining backwards 
a little toward the top. They are often 
covered with rich carpets; adorned with 
rings and chains of gold and other 
meta!, and their legs ‘and chests painted 
with various colors. The women of the 
lower classes, in India, frequently travel 
on bullocks, which they ride astride 
upon a very large saddle. The animals 
have bells hune round their necks, and 
are guided by means of a cord passed 
through the nostrils. 


“ My dear friend, that woman has been 
talking about you so again! She has 
been telling the awfullest lies you ever 
heard; why, she railed away about you 
for a whole hour!” 

“ And you heard it all, did you?” 

“ Yes,” 

“Well, after this, just bear in mind that 
it takes two to make a slander’ one to tell 
it and one to listen to it.” 
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The Bison, or 
As there has lately been an exhibition 


of a number of bisons through New 
England, and as no doubt many of our 


readers have seen the m, we t! ink it will 


amuse them, particularly, to learn some- 
thing about the manners, babits and 


nature of these creatures. W ‘hope, too, 
that all others who may look ae our 
pages, may find it agreeable to read a 
description of such extraordinary ani- 
mals. , 

The bison is very different from the 
European buffalo,—the latter having 
very long, spreading horns. The buffa- 
lo is also a more fierce and daring animal. 
Our bison is as large as the largest ox, 
and roams in vast herds over the prairies of 
the west. Sometimes several thousand 
are seen in a flock, and as they proce ed, 
fighting, lowing, leaping, and tearing the 
earth with their horns, the noise is ter- 
ric. The earth at such a time seems 
to tremble as ifshaken by an earthquake. 
The bison is not now found east of the 


American Buffalo. 


Mississippi, though it probably inhabited 
in former times, the whole country to 
the shores of the Atlantic. It bears con- 
siderable resemblance to the German 
Aurochs. Its horns are short, and it has 
a prodigious hump over the shoulders. 
The head, shoulders, and upper parts 
are covered with long, brownish, woolly 
hair. The tail is tufted with black. 
These animals, while feeding, scatter 
themselves over the country, but when 
moving, they form a dense column, witch, 
once in motion, is scarcely to be im- 
peded. Their line of march is seldom 
interrupted, even by considerable rivers, 
across which they swim, without fear o 
hesitation, in the order in which they 
traverse the plains. They constantly 
wander about, either from being disturbed 
by the hunters, or in search of food. 
They are very fond of the soft and 
tender grass, which springs up after a fire 
has spread over the prairie. In winter 
they scrape away the snow, to reach the 








ANECDOTE—A PIOUS MOTHER. 


grass. They are timid and fly from 
man, but when wounded, they be- 
come desperate and dangerous. The 
Indians make incessant war upon them 
for their flesh and skins. ‘Their favorite 
method of attack, is to ride up to the 
fattest of the herd on~ horseback, and 
shootthem. Sometimes they drive them 
over precipices, by which they are 
killed. They also take them in en- 
closures made of sticks, about a hun- 
dred yards in diameter. The herds are 
attended by packs of wolves, ready to 
fall upon the sick and w ounded. ‘Trav- 
ellers describe the noise made by the 
bellowing, the trampling, and galloping 
of a large herd of bisons, as impressing 
the mind with an emotion amounting to 
terror. ‘The bison was the only native 
animal of the ox kind found by the first 
settlers in America. 


Anecpote.—In a town of western 
Virginia, a few years ago, an old lady 
from the country went to a store to pro- 
cure a few articles. She purchased 
several of the clerk, and at length, ob- 
serving a neatly painted and varnished 
bellows hanging by the post, she in- 
quired what it was. The clerk, per- 
ceiving that the old lady was rather 
ignorant, and being something of a wag, 
informed her that it was a new-fashioned 
fan, which he had lately received from 
the east; at the same time taking the 
bellows down and puffing with it in his 
face, told her that was the mode of oper- 
ation. The old woman repeated the 
operation on herself,and was se delighted 
with the new fan, that she purchased it 
forthwith and departed. 

On the next day, the minister had an 
appointment to preach at a neighboring 
school-house in the country. The con- 
gregation being assembled, while the 
minister was in the act of reading the 
first hymn, who should pop in but the 
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old lady with her new-fashioned fan, and 
having taken her seat, immediately coms 
menced puffing away in good earnest ! 
The congregation knew not what to make 
of it—some smiled, and some looked as- 
tonished ; but the ludicrous prevailed over 
everything else, and to such an extent, 
that the minister himself was obliged to 
stop reading, and hand the book to his 
brother in the desk. After the usual 
preliminary services, he rose to preach, 
but there sat the lady with the bellows, and 
a hand hold of each handle, the nose 
turned up towards her face, and with 
much self-complacency puffing the gentle 
breeze in her face. What to do, or how 
to proceed, he knew not, for he could 
not cast his eyes over the congregation 
without meeting with the old lady. At 
length, summoning resolution, and trying 
to feel the solemnity of the duty imposed 
on him, he proceeded. He finished his 
discourse, but it cost him more effort 
than any sermon before or since.—Mt. 
Vernon Watchman. 





A Piovs Motner.—lIt is said, that, in 
the hand of one of the mummies found in 
a pyramid, was discovered a bulbous root, 
which being placed in the earth, grew 
and bloomed a beautiful but unknown 
flower, after having been buried for 
many hundred years. So may the good 
seed of God spring up after many years. 
We mention a case in point. Some 
years since, a venerable old man, up- 
wards of one hundred years old, was the 
subject of converting grace in an Ameri- 
can state. The cause of his conversion 
was hearing a text of Scripture, which 
his pious mother had taught him in Eng- 
land, one hundred years ‘before ! 


“Though seed lie buried long in dust ; 
It shan ’t deceive our hope ; : 

The precious grain shall ne’er be ost, 
For grace insures the crop.” 
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The Medallion. 


Tue subscribers to the Medallion, ed- 
ited by Uncle Christopher, have already 
been informed that that paper is discon- 
tinued ; and it is requested that those 
who have heretofore given it their sup- 
port, will now lend their aid to Merry’s 
Museum. In token of his good will, 
Uncle Christopher has lent us his coun- 
tenance, as you see above, and we ven- 
ture to guess that in the April number, 
we shali be able to offer one of his pleas- 
ing stories. 

We have a variety of new tales on 
hand, some of which are interesting; 
we shall begin one or two of them in our 
next. 





Good and Evil. 


An aged man along the road 
Pursued his weary way— 

His back was bent beneath a load, 
His thin long locks were gray. 


The aged man with tottering tread 
And many a sigh did go, 

And misery seemed to bow his head 
And mark his brow with wo. 


Yet on his lip there lurked a sneer, 
As sorrow, like a spell, 





On every traveller he came near, 
With clouds and darkness fell. 
Still on he sped with restless bound, 

As if a fire within 


Burned at his heart, which only found 


Relief in deeds of sin. 


“What is thy name?” a traveller cried— 


As he the old man met. 


“?T is Trouble ’’—thus the seer replied— 


‘“Canst thou my form forget ? 
“No pilgrim on life’s rugged road 
Can fail to feel my wrath ; 
On every back I lay a load— 
Strew thorns in every path. 


‘Time's tooth, that crumbles all beside, 


These ghastly limbs dety ; 

No shelter from my form can hide— 
No wing my sceptre fly! 

“Vet seest thou yonder gentle maid, 
That follows with her wiles? 

She dares my kingdom to invade, 
And turns my tears to smiles.” 

While yet the hoary tyrant spoke, 
The angel maiden came— 

A light around her footsteps broke, 
For Comfort was her name. 


With anxious look the wizard sped, 
And darkness marked his way— 

But on his track the maiden fled, 
And turned the night to day. 


The load that bowed each pilgrim back, 


She lightened with her wand, 


And if Earth’s sky was hung with black 


She showed a Heaven beyond 


















































Unper this title, we propose hereafter 
to devote a portion of each number of 
our Magazine to the special benefit of 
our very young friends—the A dc darians 
—those who have just begun to read. 
We intend, in fact. to make a little 
magazine on purpose for them. 

And now, at the very outset, we wish 
to make a bargain in behalf of our 
littlest friends; those who have just 
learned to spell crucifiz, amplification, 
&e. It is as follows: 

The big Black-eyes and Biue-eyes 


have a right to read the older part of sur 
magazine, first; after this, the Abe das 
rians must be permitted to read our 
Little Leaves. We foresee that there 
will be a squabble between the old aris- 
tocrats and the young democrats, if we 
do not settle this point beforehand. 
Now, having spoken our will, we trust 
we shall be obeyed. 

If any trespass upon our law, here 
laid down, occurs—if any little friend 
of ours is elbowed out of his rights—if 
his elder brother or sister ventures to 
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peep into the story of Limping Tom, or 
Inquisitive Jack, before he has read i 
we hope the case will be laid before us, 
and we shall forthwith proceed to hear 
and adjudge the matter according to law 
and justice. Hear ye and obey ' 


‘The Story of Limping Tom. 

You will, perhaps, be surprised to 
hear that Limping ‘Tom had two as good 
legs as were ever seen. Why then did 
he limp? ‘That is a natural question, 
and I shall proceed to answer it. 

Tom was not a boy—but acat! He 
was born and brought up in a barn. 
One day, when be and his little brothers 
and sisters were frolicking over the barn 
floor, all alone, a little snap pis sh dog 
peeped in and saw what was going on. 

In he came, and began to chase the 
kittens. ‘They were awfully frightened, 
and scampere din all directions. ue 
dove intoa hole in the floor—one hid be- 
hind a barrel, and two attempted to climb 
up the hay-mow. One of these was our 
hero Tom. But, alas, as he was scratch- 
ing up, the dog caught him in his back, 
and gave him a terrible grip with his 
long sharp teeth. 

Tom screamed, and the old cat, who 
was out behind the barn watching a 
mouse, heard him. She knew that 
something bad was going on. She left 
the mouse in an instant, and ran into the 
barn. I wish you could have seen her 
as she approac hed the dog, who was 
shaking poor Tom, in his teeth. 

Her back was sticking up as well as 
her tail. The hair of the latter was ex- 
tended so as to make it look as large 
round as a lady's boa. Her mouth was 
open, her teeth bare. her eyes flashing 
like fire. She seemed to dance along 
the floor toward the dog, as if the wind 
blew her. 

Before the dog knew what was coming, 
uss Was upon him with teeth and claws. 
oie was his turn to squeal. She bit 





his ears and scratched his eyes before 
he could turn roun¢é. Then he fled, 
yelling with all his might. Puss fol. 
lowed, jump for jump, and laying her 
claws at every leap upon the yn 
hinder quarters, the hair flew as if her 
paws had been a couple of curry-combs, 
When the dog came to the street, he 
laid down his ears, hid his tail between 
his legs, and, stretching away, at last 
escaped. 

Puss came back, and there lay poor 
Tom, unable to move. She took him 
up gently in her mouth, and carried him 
to the bed. She laid him down, mewed 
to him with a soft purring voice, as if to 
comfort him. She then licked off the 
blood, and finally curled herself around 
him, to keep him warm. Poor Tom at 
last went tosleep. Whata good mother 
was old puss, and how much like the 
kind mothers of little children! 

The next day ‘Tom was very stiff and 
sore. He could not move, or sleep, or 
eat. Oh, how he did suffer! But puss 
was by his side, almost all the time. 
She licked his wounds gently, so as to 
soothe and not to hurt them. . She kept 
him warm, and purred to him, and did 
all she could. In three or four days he 
began to get better. In a month his 
wounds were healed, but one of his hind 
legs, being broken, was shorter than the 
others, and always remained so. It was 
also rather weak; so that Tom, when he 
grew up, was lame, and therefore he got 
the name of Limping Tom. 

Now, you might suppose that this de- 
fect would be a great evil to Tom, in 
life. But we shall see how it was. He 
was taken by a girl named Lucilla, or 
Lissa, as they called her. W hy she 
chose him, rather than his more perfect 

mates, I cannot tell; though I guess it 
was because she had a tender heart, as 
many pretty girls have, and was guided 
in “ih choice by a sweet kindness ex 
cited by misfortune. 
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Well, Lissa carried Tom home. 
Though lame, he was still a cheerful kit 
as ever you saw. Some thoughtless 
people used to laugh at him, as he flew 
about, for his hinder parts went up and 
down in a very queer fashion, as he 
cambolled over the floor or grass. Lissa 
saw nothing ridiculous in all this; on 
the contrary, Tom’s limp was really 
eraceful and interesting to her. I be- 
lieve the girl loved him all the better for 
his imperfection. 

You may be curious to know how 
this is to be accounted for. I will try 
to tell you. ‘Tom was really a good, 
lively little fellow. He was not quite 
so nimble as other eats, but he did the 
best he could; he showed a good dis- 
position. ‘This was a great thing, for 
everybody loves a good disposition. . It 
is not necessary to be smart in order to 
be loved. Do the best you can, and no- 
body will ask more. Make the best of 
everything, and you will satisfy and 
gratify all around you. 

Now, this was the way with Tom; 
he was good-tempered ; he did the best 
he could; he never had the sulks ; when- 
ever his mistress wished to play, he was 
ready; when she was busy, he kept out of 
the way. Being lame, he was humble ; 
being good, he was cheerful. So Lissa 
loved him, and he was happy. 

Thus, Limping Tom grew up. And 
now he wasacat. It was his duty to 
guard the house, to chase away the rats, 
and keep the mice in order. He looked 
grave, and seemed to feel the responsi- 
bility of his station. But still, he did 
not altogether lose his love of fun. Most 
cats, when they grow old, grow dull and 
uninteresting. They lay aside their 
gambols and frolics, and amusements, 
ana accomplishments ; they prowl about 
at night with melancholy cries; doze 
away life in the chimney corner, and if 
you chance to tread on their tails, wo be 
‘o you! 


Notexactly so with Tom. Despite his 
lameness, he was rather a jolly fellow, 
sll. He did his duty all day—but at 
night, he regularly came to Lissa, and 
provoked her into a game of romps. 
Lissa was now a young lady,and a 
black-eyed young man came to see her 
almost every night. ‘Tom was jealous 
at first—but tinding that Lissa liked the 
young man, as in duty bound, he began 
to like him too. 

At last Lissa and her lover were 
married. ‘They went to live in a house 
of their own, and Tom went with them. 
He was a marked cat, you may be sure. 
Everybody noticed his limp, and asked 
questions about him. This led Lissa 
and her husband to tell his story, and to 
praise him. So ‘Tom came to be very 
celebrated, and a universal favorite. His 
limp actually made his fortune ; and the 
reason was, that instead of growling and 
snarling about it, he made the best of 
everything, did his duty, and was good- 
tempered, industrious and faithful. So 
it seems that even a natural defect may, 
by good will and good sense, be turned 
to good fortune. 


The Mourner Comforted, 


Poor Phil was once a blithe Canary— 
But then his mate was at his side; 
His spirits never seemed to vary, 
Till she, one autumn evening, died. 
And now upon his perch he clung, 
With ruffled plumes and spirits low 
His carol hushed, or if he sung, 
’T was some sad warble of his wo. 


His little mistress came with seed— 
Alas! he would not—could not feed. 

She filled the cup with crystal dew, 

She called—she whistled—’t would not do. 
The little mourner bowed his head, 

And gently peeped,—“ my mate is dead!” 


Alas, poor Phil—how changed art thou! 
The gayest once—the saddest now. 

The dribbled seed, the limpid wave, 
Would purchase, then, thy sweetest stave: 
Or if thou hadst some softer spel), 

Thine ear had stolen from the shell, 
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That sings amid the silver sand, Forth from his perch he wondering flew, Bu 
That circles round thy native land— Approached and gazed, and gazed anew he w 
’T was only when, with wily art, And then his wings he trembling shook, read. 

Thou sought’st to charm thy partner’s heart. And then a circling flight he took— sity 

And she is gone—thy joys are fled— And then his notes began to rise, . ~f 

Thy music with thy mate is dead! A song of triumph to the skies! uons 

Poor bird— upon the roost he Sate, ae bli st 7 da Ps day and dma wh 
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Her brimming eyes with tears were glazed. : ~ ic. 

pe Content if but the image stay, . 
In vain she tried each wonted art ii fee list his lav! Ni 
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To heal the mourner’s broken heart. 7 ae ny ee ee eee : 
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But | must tell you about Jack, when 

he was quite young, and before he could 
read. All children have a deal of curi- 
osity, and they ask a great many ques- 
tions of their parents and others. As for 
instance: What makes the fire burn? 
Why does the sun shine?) Who made 
the moon? Why do cats have ears? 
&c. 
Now, Jack had his share of curiosity 
too; but he took a way to gratify it, not 
common among children. He lived in 
the country, and his father had several 
acres of land around the house. Here 
were high rocks, and some woods, anda 
little valley where there was a small 
pond. There was also a ploughed field 
and a garden. 

Now, Jack had a fancy for roaming 
about his father’s grounds, when he was 
quite a child, and if I must say it— 
when he wore petticoats! By the 
way, if any of my little friends meet 
with him, 1 beg they won’t say anything 
about the petticoats, for he is now a 
man, and might be ashamed to be re- 
minded of axat he once was. 

Wel, his greatest pleasure was to go 
alone over the rocks, and through the 
woods, and to the little valley. He de- 
lighted, particularly, to go to the pond, 
and see the frogs, dnd fishes, and tad- 
poles, and leeches, and insects, that made 
it their home there. He would stand 
for hours upon the rocks, quite absorbed 
in noticing the manners and customs of 
these inhabitants of the pond. 

Now, Jack was so much in the habit 
of .iving out of doors, and walking about, 
that the objects he met with became, as 
it were, companions to him. He never 
seemed to feel alone, if only some 
flowers, or bushes, or trees were around 
him. He was never impatient—never 
restless—never in a hurry, while saun- 
tering among the objects which nature 
had created and thrown in his way. 

I will tell you an instance, to show 


his great satisfactson when he was among 
the bushes. 

Just after he had learned to talk, a 
young lady who was staying at his 
father’s house, happened to go into the 
woods, where she found Jack. He was 
sitting by the side of a whortleberry 
bush, which was covered with green 
whortleberries. “ What are you doing 
here?” said she to Jack. ‘ Jack 's wait- 
ing for the whortleberries to get ripe!” 
was his reply. 

Now, perchance, some of my sharp 
little f iends will think Jack a silly boy ; 
but wait, lads and lasses, and hear his 
story, before you decide. I have said 
that he had a way peculiar to himself, to 
gratify his curiosity. Instead of asking 
a bushel of questions, one after another, 
without waiting for a single answer, he 
was in the habit of odserving things, 
and z¢zvestigating things. In this way 
he gained a vast deal of knowledge. 

Perhaps, you may wish to* know what 
I mean by observing and investigating. 
I will try to make you understand it. 

One day in spring, Jack was in th 
garden, digging up a place to sow some 
pepper-grass seed. By-and-by he hap- 
pened to see an ant running along with 
a piece of a leaf in his mouth. So he 
stopped his work, and looked at the ant. 
The little insect paddled along with his 
six legs very fast, and pretty soon came 
to a little hillock of earth, ajout as large 
round asa small flap-jack, and twice as 
high. 

It seemed to consist of a heap of par- 
ticles of sand. Now Jack, instead of 
running away to tell his mother about 
what he had found, remained to observe 
and look into the matter, or cnvestigate 
it. On looking at the littke mound, 
he saw there were a number of holes 
in it; and into one of them, the little ant 
with the leaf, plunged head first. “I 
wonder where he’s gone to?” said Jack. 
In a minute or two, several ants came 
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out of these holes, and some of them 
had small white things that looked like 
eggs. These they laid down in the sun, 
and went into their holes to feteh more. 

Every ant seemed to be busy about 
something. Jack saw several ants gO 
away from the hill. He determined to 
observe them, and find out what was 
going on. He watched one fellow par- 
ticularly, and he went to the distance of 
as much as three yards. There was a 
large dead fly. The ant went to work, 
gnawed off his head, took it in his teeth, 
and serabbled back to the hill. Down 
he went into one of the holes. 

In a few seconds he came back, made 
another journey to the dead fly, sawed 
off a thigh, and transporte dit to the hill. 
In this way he kept going out and in, 
and in the course of an hour, the ant had 
carried the whole carcass of the fly into 
the hill! “ Well,” said Jack to himself, 
“T guess that fellow’s the butcher, and 
supplies the ant-folks with meat.” And 
nv doubt Jack was right. 

While all this was geing on, Jack had 
time to observe and investigate other 
things. He saw one ant go as much as 
a dozen times to a dandelion, and load 
himself with the yellow powder which 
he gathered from the blossoms. “I 
guess that is the baker,” saidJack. He 
saw several climb up the stalks of tall 
plants, to get the juice or honey from 
the blossomg ‘1 guess these fellows 
are the grocers!” said the boy. 

By- -and- -by, Jack ‘saw an ant going 
along, when he chanced to come across 
another hill. Immediately he began to 
smell about this way and that—but an 
ant upon the strange hill saw him. In he 
went, at a hole, and in two seconds he 
sallied forth, with five or six other fel- 
lows in his rear. They darted forward, 
heels over head, toward the intruder, the 
strange ant. He had become apprized 
of the danger, and was galloping back 
toward his hill, as fast as his legs could 





carry him. It was a glorious sight, and 
Jack looked on, with as much interest 
as if it had been a fox-chase. 

The little red ant that had stirred y 
this affray, went straight ahead, and 
pretty soon came to a ball of earth as big 
as a walnut. Deeming it better to climb 
over than to go round it, he began 
to mount, when the leader among the 
pursuers, a large black fellow, stuck his 
teeth into his rump! Red turned round, 
and grappled; both fell backward, and 
rolled upon the earth! Such a seratch- 
ing and biting ! 

At last little Red escaped—having 
given Black a severe wound. ‘The 
others now came up, and the chase was 
resumed. By- and- by the party ap: 
proached Red’s home. Here he mot 
some of his friends. They carried the 
alarm to the hill. In a few seconds, at 
least fifty fellows, all red, sallied forth. 
“T guess these are the soldiers,” says 
Jack—and so they were, sure enough. 

They took the direction toward 
party that had chased our little hero, 
Red. Black had now recovered, and was 
at their head. He mounted a sma'! 
stone to reconnoitre and see the force of 
the enemy. He perceived that the force 
was too great, and giving the alarm to 
his party, they aM scampered _ back, 
jumping, galloping. and tumbling, one 
after another. 

The army of the Reds pursued, and 
finally approached the city of the Blacics, 
close upon the heels of the ants that had 
insulted and abused their fellow-citizeu. 
The blacks were soon made aware of the 
danger that threatened them. The fel- 
lows that had been out on the scout, 
thumped on the hill, and forty or filty 
stout fellows rushed forth. They march- 
ed toward the regiment of Reds, and now 
a fierce battle ensued. 

It was claw to claw—teeth to teeth 
They pulled and hauled—bit an? 


scratched ; and after a few minutes, the 
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battle was over. One large, black ant 


was killed. He was cut into four pieces, 
and the Reds carried him home, no 
doubt for a feast. 

While Jack was busy in observing 
and investigating these things, he heard 
his mother’s call. Though he had been 
engased at least four hours in studying 


into these things, | 


gs, he was not weary, and 


would eladly have staid longer: but 
being an obedient and goad boy, he 


forthwith went to his mother, and found 
his dinner ready. It was one advantage 
of his morning exercise, that the fresh 
air had given hima good appetite. We 
shall pursue the story in our next. 
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“Pray, grandfather, read me a story. 
Grandfather, why don’t you speak to me? 
Gran’ther, gran’ther! Pray speak to 
Bell!” 

“ Well, child, what do you want?” 

So spoke the old man to the lide 
child, patting her under the chin. 
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“What do you want?” said he Tha 
child begged him to read her a story. 
Thus teased, the old man began. 
Whether he read out of the book, or 
made up a tale as he went along, suited 
to his grandchild, I cannot tell; but here 
is the story. 
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The Snow Drift. 


There was once a boy who kept all 
the cents that were given to him, till he 
had laid up two dollars. I can hardly 
tell the reason why it was so, but Dick 
Liston really found as much pleasure in 

utting his cents into a box, as most 
children do in buying sweetmeats with 
theirs. 

The reason was probably this: in the 
first plac e, we like to feel that we have 
itin our power to buy anything; to gratify 
our wants and wishes; to buy things, 
not only for ourselves, but for others. 
The feeling of this power is a very 
agreeable feeling ; and the possession of 
money gives it to us. 

But Dick had another motive, added to 
this. His father owned a few sheep, and 
Dick wished to own one himself. So 
he laid by his money till he had amassed 
two dollars; he then bought himself a 
sheep. What pleasure he did take in 
feeding his own dear sheep! He called 
her Nan; for everything is dearer, if you 
give it a name. 

Well, Nan must have the best potatoes, 
and the best turnips, and the sweetest 
hay,—for it was now winter, you know. 
She learned to know Dick, and as soon 
as she saw him, she would gallop to 
him, expecting of course to get some 
nice tit-bit. She was seldom disap- 
poirted. ‘Thus a great friendship grew 
up between Nan and Dick. 

But, now a new event came to pass. 
Nan hada lamb! Dick was in a per- 
fect flurry of joy. He ran to his mother 
to announce the happy circumstance. 
He flew to his brothers and sisters, to 
anburthen his bosom. He told the cat 
of it—he told the dog of it—and away 
he flew to tell his neighbor, Jack 
Fletcher, of it. He then went back, 
hoiled some potatoes, and fed Nanny. 

Every morning Dick was up bright 
and early, to feed his sheep and lamb. 





The latter grew apace. In three days 
he shook his tail; in a week he nibbled 
astraw; in a fortnight he-leaped and 
frolicked like a kitten. Each of these 
events marked an epoch in Dick’s heart, 
and was duly narrated to mother, brother, 
sisters, and ‘playmate s. 

At last, March came, with signs of an 
early spring. ‘The snow had fled. The 
sun shone warmand smiling. The blue- 
birds took it for spring; the hens 
cackled in the barnyard; the geese 
gabbled in the brook; the robins began 
to build their nests; the gardener sowed 
his lettuce, pepper-grass and peas. 

Old Nan was also taken in by the fair 
show of spring. She went with her lamb 
toadistant hill-side, where the green grass 
had sprung up. Here she nibbled fora 
time, and at evening lay down to rest, 
her infant lamb at herside. ‘They went 
to sleep, for the air was mild, and the 
moon shone bright. 

But, by-and-by, the clouds covered the 
sky; a light rain began to fall. The 
wind changed to the northeast, and the 
air became cold. The drizzle was con- 
verted into snow, which soon fell thick 
and fast. The old sheep began to feel 
alarmed, but it was dark, and she did not 
like to travel across the woods and fields, 
to her home, at midnight. So she lay 
still. 

But the storm continued. The air 
was full of snow, and in the morning it 
was a foot deep. Dick looked out of the 
window, and, anxious for his sheep and 
lamb, ran out to the barn. He could not 
find them. He looked in this place and 
that, but he could nowhere discover them. 
At length, with tears in his eyes, he ran 
back to the house, and told his sad story. 
Having taken breakfast, he and _ his 
brothers went to look for Nan. All the 
forenoon they spent in the search, but it 
was vain. The day passed, and the 
storm increased. 

(To be finished in our next.) 


